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“FOR FATHER’S HONOR.” Three — = and again se — had 
“ . i visit from the pale young widow. This time 
al “ th gone! I might have known how it} \ g 
d So ae ‘id Mr. St i g¢, looking up from |she had only twenty dollars. It was all that she 
“a would be! vennationagse “ _ sree - line “ae! |had been able to save, she said; but she made no 
> s leas x- | . i 
the ne — ee ee _ aati and uttered no complaint. Mr. Sterling 
1% pression upon his face. | : 
a “What is gone?” asked his wife | took the mioney and counted it over in a hesitat- 
~ wan ey ae “ : Mr. Sterline. | ling way. The touch thereof was pleasant to his 
a “My money is gone,” answered Mr. Sterling, | | Siceteien: tie Wa: tated ~~“ age c 
fally | | fingers, or he loved money. but the vision o 
on t — | |sober child faces was before his eyes, and the 
“What m a : : ae : ee Sais 
Tl ; “I was foolish enough to lend Mr | | sound of pleading child voices in his ears. 
“That money g she e Mr. | oe ° 4 . ‘ 
R ve J o | | Through over-taxing toil, and the denial of her- 
ger. | . . ; ‘ 9 
—— do you say that 2” | | self and little ones, the poor widow bad gathered 
° ly y y that? | ee ‘ tig ° 
ng ee J . . | ; this small sum and was now paying it into his 
d. “He's dead,” replied Mr. Sterling, coldly. } 
7 “Dead !” | hand—to make good the honorable contract of 
F; C , 3 | ’ . . . 
ag ‘fos voice was fall of surprise and pain H | her dead husband. Ie hesitated, ruflling in a 
> ile's V a se ain. » . ° : > -e 
ott ie iin Niet Dine P P | | half-absent way the edges of a little pile of bills 
versh »d her face. | - aeceaylt : 
. ai end ol wr money with Na | that lay under his fingers. One thing was clear 
“Ve cone ( ny ay io] | iis iaw > 
“oe aa on ttt te in sian acai 0A | to him, he would never take any thing more from 
re re s 29 . y s > whe | . a al . Ki 1 ; . 
+ Ene's ging tite ¥ : {the widow. The balance of the debt must be for- 
ated saw him go away that he’d never come back, ex- | eae 5 : 
ts Sere - * : =| given. People would get to understand the wid- 
iL cept in his coffin. Why will doctors send their 
: ae | ow’s case; they would hear of her self-denial and 
y¥ patients from home to die!’ “ 
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sighed Mrs, Sterling. ‘*What will they do?” 


“Poor Mrs. Granger! Poor little orphans !” 

“As well without him as with him,” was the 
unfeeling answer of her husband, who was only 
thinking of the three hundred dollars he had been 
over persuaded to loan the sick clergyman in or- 
der that he might go South during the winter. 

“He’s been more of a burden than a support 
to them these two years.” 

“OQ, Harry, how can you speak so!” remon- 
strated Mrs. Sterling. ‘‘A-kinder man in his} honor in my keeping, and I will see that the debt 
family was never seen. Poor Mrs. Granger!) is paid. But you will have to be a little patient 
She will be heart-broken.” with me.” 

“Kindness is cheap and easily dispensed,”| ‘‘All very fine,” muttered Mr. Sterling, with a 
coldly replied Mr. Sterling. ‘Ile would have | slightly curling lip. ‘I've heard of such things 
been more use to his family if he had fed and! before. They sound well. People will say of 
clothed them better. I reckon they can do with-| Mrs. Granger, ‘What a noble woman! What a 
out him. If I had my three hundred dollars, I| fine sense of honor she has!’ But I shall never 
wouldn’t—” see the three hundred dollars I was foolish enough 

But he checked, for shame—not for any better 


to lend her husband.” 
feelmg—the almost brutal words his heart sent up| Very much to Mr. Sterling's surprise, and not 
to his tongue. 


a little to his pleasure, he discovered, about three 
Not many yards away from Mr. Sterling’s | 


months afterwards, that he was mistaken in his es- 
handsome residence stood a small, plain cottage, | timate of Mrs. Granger. The pale, sad, fragile 
with a garden in front neatly laid out in box-bor- 














THE TWO STURENTS. 


the conversation escape him, was far from feeling 


| 


| 
}or; and they would ask, naturally, Who was the 


| exacting creditor? This thought affected him 


| unpleasantly, 


| 
| 


that of her children in order to pay the husband's 
‘and father’s debt, in order to keep pure his hon- 


Slowly, as one in whose mind debate still went 
on, Mr, Sterling took from his desk a pocket 
book, and selected from one of the compartments 
; the note on which Mrs. Granger had now made 
| three payments. 


For some moments he held it in 
his hands, looking at the face thereof. He saw 
written down in clear figures the sum—$300. 
Seventy of this had been paid. 


as comfortable under the prospect of getting back 
the money he had loaned Mr. Granger, as he had | 
felt an hour before. He understood the meaning 
of Kate’s remark—‘‘It’s for father’s honor ;” the 
truth flashing at once through his mind. 


If he gave up or 
destroyed the slip of paper, he would lose two 
hundred and thirty dollars. It was something of 
| a trial, to one who loved money so well, to come 

‘There was another peridd of three months and | Up squarely to this issue. Something fell in be- 
Mrs. Granger called again upon Mr. Sterling, tween his eyes and the note of hand. He did not 
and gave him twenty-five dollars more. The | S¢¢ the writing and figures of the obligation, but a 


pale, thin face made a stronger impression on 
him. It troubled him to lift the money her small 
fingers, in which the blue veins shone through 
the transparent skin, had counted out. He wished 
that she had sent the money instead of calling. 
It was on his lips to remark, ‘‘Do not trouble or 


sad, pleading little face, and with the vision of this 
face came to his ears the sentence, ‘*No, dear, it’s 
for father’s honor.” 

| The debate in Mr. Sterling’s mind was over. 
Taking up a pen, he wrote across the face of Mr. 
Granger's note the word “Cancelled,” and then 


little woman brought him the sum of twenty-five | 
dered walks, and filled with shrubbery. A honey- 
suckle, twined with a running rose-bush, covered 
the latticed portico and looked in at the chamber 
windows, giving beauty and sweetness. The 
hand of taste was seen everywhere—not lavish, 
but discriminating taste. ‘Two years before there 
was not a happier home than this in all the pleas- 
ant town of C Now the shadow of death 
was upon it. 
“Poor Mrs. Granger! 
Well might Mrs. Sterling 





Poor little orphans !” 
pity them. When her 


mercenary husband was sighing over the loss of 


three hundred dollars, the young widow lay 


senseless, with her two little ones weeping over 
The news of death found 
Only a week before she had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Granger, in which he 
“Tam strong- 
‘“‘My appetite is better; I have 
gained five pounds in flesh since I left home.” 
Three days after writing this letter there came a 
sudden change of temperature; he took cold, 
which was followed by congestion of the lungs; 
and no medical skill was sufficient for the case. 
His body was not sent home for interment. 
When the husband and father went away, two or 
three months before, his beloved ones looked up- 


her in childish terror. 
her unprepared. 


talked hopefully of his recovery. 
er,” he said. 


on his face for the last time in this world. 


dollars. 


able formality, an endorsement of the sum paid. 


blood to have been able to clutch that document 
from Mr. Sterling’s hands. 
seemed like a blot on the dear lost one’s memory. 

‘Kate Granger is the queerest little girl I ever 
knew,” said Flora Temple, to her mother, on the 
evening of the very day on which the first pay- 
ment was made. Mr. Sterling heard the remark, 


was reading, turned his ears to listen. 

“T think her a very nice little girl,” replied tie 
mother. 

‘So she is nice,” returned the child; “but then 
she is so queer.” 

‘*What do you mean by queer?” 

“O, she isn’t like the rest of us girls. 
said the oddest thing to-day. I almost laughed 
out; but I'm glad I didn’t. Three of us, Kate, 
Lillie Bonfield and I, were walking round the 
square at recess time, when Uncle Hiram came 
along, and taking out three bright ten cent pieces, 
he said, ‘here’s a dime for each of you, girls, to 
buy sugar-plums.’ Lillie and I screamed out, 


She 


He did not see the tears in her eyes as! 
he displayed her husband's note, with its dear, fa- | 
miliar writing, and made thereon, with consider- | 


She would have given many drops of her heart’s | 


His possession of it | 


and letting his eyes drop from the newspaper he | 


pinch yourself to pay faster than is convenient, | handed it to the widow. 
Mrs. Granger,” but cupidity whispered that she 
might take advantage of his considerate kindness, 
and so he kept silent. 


“What does this mean?” she asked, looking 
bewildered. 

“It means,” said Mr. Sterling, ‘that I hold no 
‘*No, dear, it’s for father’s honor; I can’t spend | obligation against your husband.” 
it.” Some moments went by ere Mrs. Granger's 

Mr. Sterling was passing a fruit shop, where thoughts became clear enough to comprehend it 
| two children were looking in at the window, when ,all. Then she replied, as she reached back the 
| this sentence struck upon his ears. 
‘‘An apple won’t cost but a penny, Katie; and I “TI thank you for your generous kindness, but 
| want one so badly,” answered the younger of the | he left his honor in my keeping, and I must main- 
| two children, a little girl not five years of age. 


| 


note: 


| tain it spotless.” 
“Come away, Maggie,” said the other, drawing; ‘That you have already done,” answered Mr. 
| her sister back from the window. ‘Don’t look at Sterling, speaking through emotions that were 
, them any more—don’t think about them.” | new to him. ‘‘It is as white as snow.” 
“But I can’t help thinking about them, sister); Then he thrust upon her the twenty dollars she 

Katie,” pleaded the child. | had just paid him. 

It was more than Mr. Sterling could stand. | “No, Mr. Sterling,” the widow said, 
Every want of his own children was supplied.—| —‘‘It shall be as I will!” was the response, “I 
He bought fruit by the barrel. And here was a) would rather touch fire than your money. Every 
little child pleading for an apple, which cost but a} dollar of it would burn upon my conscience like 
cent! but the apple was denied, because the pen- | living coals.” 
ny must be saved to make good the dead father’s} ‘*But keep this last:payment,” urged the widow. 
honor. Who held that honor in pledge? Who “I shall feel better.” 
took the sum total of these pennies, saved in the | ‘“‘No, madam! Would you throw fire upon my 
self-denial of little children, and added them to conscience? Your husband’s honor never had a 
his already brimming coffers? A feeling of shame | stain. All men knew him to be pure and upright. 


and were starting away for the candy shop in an 
instant; but Kate stood still, with her share of 
Granger was a gentle, retiring woman. She had|the money in her hand. ‘Come along!’ I cried. 
leaned upon her husband very heavily; she had | She didn’t move, but looked strange and serious. 
clung to him as a vine. Those who knew her| ‘Aint you going to buy candy with it?’ I asked. 
best felt most anxious about her. ‘She has no! Then she shook her head gravely, and put the 
mental stamina,” they said. ‘She cannot stand| dime in her pocket, saying, (I don’t think she 
alone.” | meant me to hear the words,) ‘It’s for father’s 
But they were mistaken. As we have just said, | honor ;’ and, leaving us, went back to the school- 
love and honor make the heart strong. Only a | room. What did she mean by that, mother? O, 
week after Mr. Sterling read the news of the | she is so strange.” 
young minister’s death he received a note from| ‘Her mother is very poor, you know,” replied 
the widow. Mrs. Sterling, laying up Kate’s singular remark 
“My husband,” she said, ‘‘was able to goto be pondered over. 
South in hope of regaining his health, through} ‘‘She must be,” said Flora, ‘for Kate’s worn 
your kindness. If he had lived, the money you! the same frock to school every day for almost three 
loaned*him would have been faithfully returned, | months.” 
for he was a man of honor. Dying, he left that, Mr. Sterling, who did not let a single word of 


Love and honor make the heart strong. Mrs. 











burned on the cheeks of Mr. Sterling. 


dow. 
vitation. 


said. 

Katie held back, but Maggie drew out her hand, 
eager to accept the offer, for she was longing for 
the fruit. 

“Come !” repeated Mr. Sterling, speaking very 
kindly. 

The children then followed him into the shop, 
and he filled their aprons with apples and oranges. 
Their thankful eyes and happy faces were in his 
memory all day. This was his reward, and it was 
sweet. 








‘**Here, little ones!” he called, as the two chil- | 


dren went slowly away from the fruit shop win-|den of their payment. But he left with you 
He was touched with the sober look on| 


their sweet young faces, as they turned at his in-| have overlooked in part.” 


“Come in, and I'll get you some apples,” he | 











When God took him, He assumed his earthly 
debts, and did not leave upon you the heavy buar- 


another and most sacred obligation, which you 


‘‘What?” asked the widow, in an almost star- 
tled voice. 

‘To minister to the wants of your: children,” 
whom you have pinched and denied in their ten- 
der years—giving of their meat to cancel an obli- 
gation which death had paid. And you have 
made me a party in the wrong to them. Ah, 
madam !”—Mr. Sterhng’s voice softened very 
much,—‘‘if we could all see right at the right time, 
and do right at the right time, how much of wrong 
and suffering might be saved! I honor your true- 
hearted self-devotion; but I shall be no party to 
its continuance. As it is, I am your debtor in 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








the sum of fifty dollars, and will repay it in my 
own way and time.” . 
Mr. Sterling made good his word. Under 


Providence, this circumstance was the means of | 
breaking through the hard crust of selfishness and | 


cupidity which had formed around his heart. He 
was not only generous to the widow in after years, 
but a doer of many deeds of kindness and humani- 
ty to which he had been in other times a stranger. 
T. @® ARTHUR. 


———__~++o— 
For the Companion. 
THE TWO STUDENTS. 

“Have a cigar, Ames ?” 

**No, I thank you, I don’t smoke.” 

“Don’t smoke! Why not?” 

‘‘For various reasons. First and foremost, I 
never learned. Second, I can’t afford it; both 
cogent reasons; and then there are a few of the 
moral order, quite as cogent.” 

“The first objection, surely, is not over weighty. 
You can soon learn; and that in one lesson, with- 
out a master. As to the second, when you have 
felt the delights and know the advantages of a 
cigar, you will feel that you can afford it. It will 
take its place among your necessities.” 

‘Just where I don’t want it, Allen. I have as 
many necessities pressing upon me as I can well 
meet, and the list is growing constantly.” 

‘1 wish you knew the value of a cigar.” 

“Tt is exceeded by the cost, in my opinion.” 

“Exceeded by the cost! What an insult to my 
dear Havana friend! 
pence or so, more than all its sweet consolations 
and exalting inspirations !” 

“I think so, when its consolations are so uncer- 
tain, and its inspirations’ so fleeting and unpro- 
ductive, matters of smoke, mostly, in more than 
one sense, I want more money than I can com- 


mand for the books which are every day growing | 


into necessities, and whose consolations and in- 
spirations are more abiding and productive than 
those of tobacco.” 

“You have quite a large collection of books 
already.” 

‘*Not half what I need and crave.” 

‘Books are very expensive.” 

‘Less so than cigars. Your cigars would buy 
a valuable book ever'y week, and few young book- 
lovers indulge in so many as fifty books a year.” 

“No, indeed. 


“T can spare mine, and shall.” 

Ames and Allen were law-students and young 
men of fine endowments. They were both start- 
ing in life with high hopes, their aims in full view, 
their plans formed. But one of them had made a 


mistake. Which? Allen? Why do you think it 
was he? Does the cigar tell against him in your 
mind? Don’t you believe with him, that it was a 


friend full of consolation and inspiration ? 

The cigar never tells in favor of any one, and the 
book always does. It is in spite of their cigars 
that we think well of some smokers, while a fine 
library cannot fail to elevate our ideas of its own- 
er. Yes, Allen had madea mistake. Silly youth! 
yet thinking himself very sagacious and manly the 
while. Ile was ambitious, and not lacking in self- 
esteem, and expected to make a distinguished law- 
yer. 
but fond of knowledge, and determined on success 
in whatever he undertook. Sham was his dis- 
gust, failure was impossible to him, and no half- 
way could satisty him. 


Ames was less ambitious and self-confident, 


Allen looked on him as a 
hum-drum sort of a fellow; a regular plodder; an 
office-fag; well enough, but much too dull for 
him. Brilliancy, fire and flash suited him. He 
tried to be brilliant and gay. Reading law, fill- 
ing out briefs and copying law-papers, was dull, 
tiresome drudgery to him; he could not submit to 
it. He liked better to talk'than read; to cisplay 
what little knowledge he had rather than acquire 
more; and thought to reach an honorable distine- 
tion by some shorter road than that of labor and 
study. 


But there is no shorter road; and that which | 


Allen took led elsewhere than to honor. 


a comrade who brought him to disgrace. 


and give. 


might have been for his safety. 


He realized this when an officer who had just 
lodged his gay and generous comrade in the | our darling father, and then we should be father- 
Tombs under an arrest for theft, came to con-| less; or mother,—O, no, we could not hve if 
duct him thither on suspicion of complicity in the 
No one can 
tell what he suffered from terror, shame and re- 


theft. His distress was extreme. 
gret. 
enliven or console him in his imprisonment. 
sent for Ames. 

‘What can I do, Ames?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Help me. I am innocent.” 





The paltry cost of a four 


I wish I could afford a tenth of 
that number, but I can’t spare my cigars for them.” | 


In his 
vanity and love of excitement he joined himself to | we believed she was right. 
He was | i 
a pleasant fellow to smoke, and drink, and jest | bout it.” 
with, and all the pleasanter that he paid the bills. 
He was always in funds, and always ready to lend 
He loaded Allen with favors, and soon | 
had him under heavy obligations. Whence came | came under our window and commenced a dismal 
the funds? Was it Allen’s business to know? It} bowling. Sometimes it was a low, moaning sound, 


Nothing, not even his favorite cigar, could | eldest of the loved ones to the spirit land. 
He | 


‘That must be shown. You have been in bad 
company.” 

“O, if I had only done as you did.” 

‘*“My books have been safe companions, to say 
the least.” 

“Yes, and my cigar unsafe. 
| do now ?” 

“If you are innocent, show your innocence as 
best you can.” 

«Tf I am innocent—why, Ames, have I sunk so 
far that even you doubt my honesty ?” 

“Forgive me if my expression gave you pain. 
I am ignorant of the facts.” 

Allen wrung his hands and groaned. 

After a confinement of a few days Allen was 
released, no indictment having been found against 
|him. He went to Ames. 

‘Tell me what to do, Ames.” 

‘‘Change your course.” 

“And do as you do—read, and work, and 
make a drudge of myself?” 

“TI am no drudge. I find pleasure in books and 
work.” 

“But I should not.” 

“How unfortunate that you did not form an 
early taste for them ?” 

“Unfortunate indeed! but it is too late now. I 
jam hopeless. I feel that I am ruined. I am in| 
|debt. I cannot meet my present expenses, and | 
do not know how to lessen them.” 

“Ts your debt large ?” 

‘‘The matter of ten dollars or so for cigars, but 

since I cannot pay it, it troubles me as much as a 
| larger one.” 

“And still you are buying cigars ?” 

“T cannot live without them.” 

“Try it, Allen. Don’t be the slave of a habit! 
Your cigar is a needless expense, and in my opin- 


lion, far worse. I believe it is the root of your 


But what can I 





| trouble.” 

| ‘I know itis. It has led me step by step into 

| bad company, extravagance, debt and disgrace.” 

| ‘*And yet you cannot give it up?” 

| ‘No. Iam too weak. I was weak at the be- 

| ginning or I should never have learned to smoke. 
What nced had I of tobacco? and I had need of 

|the money it cost. I was a fool when I first put 

the dirty weed to my mouth—but I cannot do 

without it now.” 

Stronger persons than Allen have found it be- 
| yond their strength to conquer evil habits. The 
best way, the only safe way is not to form them. 

P. H. PHELPS. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





JENNY AND JAMIE. 


Jenny in fine array; 

Jamie so far away; 

Jenny in silken attire; 

Jamie in muck and mire; 

Jenny with full and plenty to eat; 
Jamie without a morsel of meat. 


Jenny must needs have diamonds to wear, 
Laces, and feathers, and gems for her hair; 
Jamie's clothes are tattered and torn, 
His luckless boots so cut up and worn 

That he thinks with dismay 

On the faust coming day 
When “upper” and “sole” will both give away. 


O, Jenny! just think 
That we're now on the brink 
Of a struggle most mighty and fearful; 
And that soon Jamie's head 
May lie midst the dead, 
On a field so pititully dreartul. 


Then give up your diamonds, your silks and your laces; 
Throw by all your follies, and cease all your races 
After fashidn and dress; 
And strive to think less 
Of what you will buy; 
And more, how you'll try 
To bear your own share 
In this sorrow and care 
That darkens our nation, once blest; 
And fervently pray 
That bright peace soon may 


y 
Shine on Jamie, and all of the rest. Philadelphia Press. 


—_—__+o+—__—_ 


“SIGNS.”---A DOG HOWLING UNDER THE 
WINDOW. 

Tom and Chloe had been members of our 
kitchen department for many years, and were 
faithful and trustworthy. Hannah was a new 
comer, quick and bright, but a firm believer in 
signs. She very confidently asserted that when 
a dog howled under the window it was a sure sign 
that there would soon be a death in the family. 
|'Tom and Chloe combatted the idea, but little sis- 
|ter and myself thought that Hannah knew, and 








“Ask your mother,” said Tom, ‘‘she knows all 


But we were ashamed to ask her, when only 
Hannah believed, and so we went to bed without 
| an answer to the important question, 

Alas! for our sleep; that very night a dog 





| then a long, loud howl, then a quick, sudden bark, 
and then again, the low, moaning sound. 
It was terrible! Who was to die? Perhaps 





| mother should die. Perhaps one of us; we clung 


| closely to each other, for there was a love in our 
| hearts that grew stronger and brighter for nearly 
forty years, and then death came and bore the 


Healthy children rarely lie awake long, and 
| after a time we grew very sleepy. So we con- 
| cluded that the best way was to say, ‘‘Now I lay 
| me,” over again, and to-morrow ask mother about 
| the sign. 

| School hours occupied most of the next day, 





and at evening came the question—‘‘Mother, do| This she did whenever they blasted. Of course 
you believe in signs?” |it highly diverted the men, and visitors were tolq 

“I believe in one sign. When my little daugh-| of her sensible and discerning conduct. They 
ters come to me with such eager looks it is a sign | were anxious to see the thrush. The slate coulq 
that they have some important question to ask.” | not be blasted to gratify visitors; but the bel] 

*«O, no, mother, we don’t mean such signs, but | could be easily rung, and it was. The bird heard 
Hannah says that when a dog howls under a win-| it, and down she flew. After a few times she say 
dow it is a sure sign that there is soon to be a’ herself hoaxed, and when the bell rang again she 
death in the family.” | peeped over her nest to see if the men left. Jf 

Mother looked sad, and for a few moments was | they did not, she sat still and cocked her head as 


silent. Doubtless there was a prayer heard in, much as to say, ‘‘No, gentlemen, I am not to be 











heaven for wisdom to guide her aright. 

‘‘Now, children, mark well what I say. When| 
a dog howls under a window I do believe there’s | 
a sign connected with it.” 

We almost held our breath. Mother believed 
in the sign, and it was true! 

“Now listen; when a dog howls under a win- 
dow, I believe, as a general rule, it is a sign that 
—he has lost his master !” 

A bright smile illumined mother’s face, and 
then came a merry shout and great dancing about 
theroom. Our fears were as effectually destroyed 
as 1f shattered in a thousand pieces. 

With mother’s permission we ran to tell her 
sign in the kitchen. Tom shouted, ‘‘Hurrah! I 
knew missis would straighten it all out.” Chloe, 
with a serious air, said, ‘‘Children, you should be 
very thankful to God that He has given you such 
a good mother;” while Hannah exclaimed, ‘I 
don’t care, it says so in the sign book.” Hannah 
and her sign book soon found a new home. 

More than fifty years have passed since that 
evening, and many a dog has howled under my 
window, exciting sympathy, but no fear. The 
only thought has been, ‘‘Poor fellow, he’s lost 
his master.”—Lvangelist. 


—— +0 - 


CHINESE LANTERNS AND SCROLLS. 


The Chinese being strangers to gas, and their 
towns being entirely unlighted, it becomes neces- 
sary for every one moving about to carry a lan- 
tern, (in some places, such as Amoy, they even 
use torches,) and for every temple, house and 
shop to be furnished with the same convenience. 
The consequence is, a large trade, unknown to 
western countries, is done in lanterns of all sizes, 
from that of an English boy’s fire balloon—aye, 
and bigger—down to that of a large ostrich egg. 
These are made of paper or silk, stretched on split 
bamboo and coated with varnish; in some in- 
stances, of glass; and the family surnames, shop 
sign, title of temple, &ec., are always written with 
black or red paint, in the best style of the calig- 
raphist, in the body of the lantern; so that, when 
lighted with the usual ‘‘dip,” the characters are 
distinctly legible. ‘The more respectable the fam- 
ily or shop, the more elaborate and solid the lan- 
tern, and the handsomer the inscription; and the 
effect of a Chinese street at night would be very 
much as if, gas being unlit, everybody with us 
were seen moving about with transparent paper 
or silk lanterns, inscribed with Brown, Jones, 
Robinson, and so on, while the shops right and 
left were to show their names on larger lanterns 

erched up on the counters, or hung out in front. 
Men of no respectability, hangers about the town, 
blackguards, sharpers, and such like, get over the 
disagreeable facility for idengification presented 
by this practice, by carrying lanterns inscribed 
with the more common surnames, such as (with 
us) Smith, Brown and King would be; or they 
use mottoes, such as being translated would mean, 
‘sas you like it,” “children and grandchildren in- 
numerable,” and so on. Whatever the inscrip- 
tion, some lantern or other is invariably carried ; 
and so wedded are they to the practice, that the 
brightest of moonlights offers no bar to it; in- 
deed, the writer has seen a mob of thousands 
round a blazing contlagration, bright enough to 
reveal each feature of their grinning countenances, 
and yet all had lanterns upheld to see the fire by. 

The use of scrolls is another unique and curious 
custom. No Chinaman possessed of a home, be it 
a palace or a shanty, a gaudy junk freighted with 
rich cargo, or a rotten old punt past carrying any 
thing but dung, is satisfied until he has adorned 
his habitation with mottoes, distiches, antitheti- 
cal sayings, classical quotations, lucky characters 
and such like, written in a bold, fanciful hand, on 
red or pink paper; when a death occurs in the 
family, white paper, if for deep mourning, is used 
instead. Where the house is extensive, these 
scrolls may be seen hung about the rooms, hand- 
somely mounted, occupying very much the place 
of pictures with us; and on every post and panel 
throughout the building, even down to the doors 
of the fowl-house and pigsty, may be observed 
some inscription or other on the never failing red 
paper. Where the individual boasts no more than 
a hut or cottage, he must at least have a pair of 
scrolls adorning the wall opposite his door, and 
strips pasted on his door posts and window frames. 
These ornaments have all to be renewed at the 
beginning of the year, and their preparation 
affords employment to a vast number of decayed 
scholars and others, who are clever with the 
camel's hair writing brush of the country. The 
Chinese character is written from top to bottom, 
but yet capable of being arranged at pleasure 
from right to left, and perhaps is the most beau- 
tiful and manageable of modern modes of writing. 
—Once a Week. 


WOULD NOT BE FOOLED. 


Where do you think a bird once built its nest? 
On the edge of a quarry of slate’; so near that 
when the rock was blasted, pieces of the flying and 
falling slate frightened and incommoded the poor | 
bird very much. It wasa thrush. Yet she did 
not change her quarters. But being a pretty ob- 
serving bird, she noticed that at the ringing of a 
bell the men started and ran. ‘‘Ah,” thought the 
bird, ‘I'll run, too.” So the next time the train 
was fired, and the bell rang to warn the men away, 
the thrush flew from her nest and lighted among 





fooled again. Life in my nest is too serious to be 
trifled away for your amusement. No more 
make-believes to me. I see through you.” 


—— 
MISS DALE’S SECRET SOCIETY. 


You never would have guessed it, but of all the 
corps of teachers in the Laurel Institute, the one 
who had the greatest influence with the pupils was 
little, quiet, sedate Miss Dale. She was an ag. 
sistant—an under-teacher. She it was who cop. 
rected the uninteresting compositions of the jy. 
venile department, who heard the dullest of the 
lessons and the most sluggish of the pupils, who 
had accounts to keep and bills to make out; jp 
fact, you might have called her a sort of drudge 
in the institution. 

Some one must attend to the dull and backward 
pupils, she reasoned with herself, and why not 
she? So she took the place into which she was 
elbowed by Miss Smith and Miss Derby (called 
‘*Flouncer” and ‘‘Giraffe” by the boys in one of 
Miss Dale’s classes) without a remonstrance, 
There fell to her allotment, however, the hearing 
of a class of bright boys in Latin and geometry, 
and this was an oasis in the desert of her duties. 

Philip, Will, Felix, Hal, Philander, Tom, John, 
Joseph, Prescott, another John, Rufus, Paul, 
Lawrence, Harry—no matter, just now, about 
their last names—were all extremely interesting, 
intelligent youths in their teens, and they were 
all greatly attached to Miss Dale, and a little bel- 
ligerent towards Flouncer and Giraffe. No open 
hostilities had been declared, but Miss Dale's 
quiet grey eyes, which always saw a great deal, 
saw on sundry occasions, curls of lips, clouds on 
the brow and flashes of the eye, which betokened 
a storm. She even heard mutterings that sound 
ed like distant thunder, as Flouncer or Girafe 
gave out in their hearing some imperious order to 
herself. 

‘* She isn’t the head of the school!” ‘*Confound 
her giraffeship! the principal and madam ought 
to hear of that.” ‘‘Humph! that’s a little too much 
for any but a saint to bear.” 

‘An excellent opportunity to impress a truth,” 
said Miss Dale to herself, and then aloud, in her 
pleasant way: ia 

‘Young gentlemen, I have a plan to propose 
to you.” 

(Young gentlemen were all attention.) 

“‘T want you all to join a secret society.” 

(Great interest on the part of the young gen- 
tlemen.) 

“The initials of the motto are T. B. Y. §, 
These letters may be put upon a card, and posted 
in your room where you can see them every day.” 

(Sensation in class.) 

‘Engrave on a ring,” suggested Philip. 

‘“*Now, how many of you think dueliing right?” 

(Not a hand was raised.) 

“If duelling be not right, neither is recrimina- 
tion, nor revenge in any other form. Perhaps you 
will not like to bind yourself to obey the rule of 
my society—it has bat one rule—and I shall not 
ask you to do so to-day. The motto of which! 
gave you the initials is this: Z'hink before you 
speak, And the rule is, when any one irritates 
and provokes you, you are to repeat, mentally, 
these words of our Lord: ‘For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your Heavenly Father will forgive 
your trespasses.’ Now do you suppose there 
would ever be any such thing as duelling, if per- 
sons, when angry, stopped to repeat those words 
before saying or doing any thing in return? 
These words teach us the sublime lesson of for- 
giveness and _ self-conquest. 
enough, but self-conquest is heroic. I want you 
all, young gentlemen, to become great, by ordina- 
ry mastery of yourselves.” 

You may fancy the boys said, privately, we 
don’t want a sermon here. But they didn’t—not 
one of the fourteen—Miss Dale had such a way 
with her. On the contrary, Philip Clitford, who 
was a sort of leader in the class, put it to vote, 
and they adopted the rule of the secret society by 
acclamation, then and there. 

Perhaps you would like, sometime, to know 
more of those boys, and whether they succeeded 
in keeping the rule. In the meantime, wouldn't 
you like to practice it on yourself? - 


44> 
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HE HUNG HIS OWN DOVE. 


James, George, Frank, Freddy, and a host of 
other boys, lived in a quiet New England village. 
Pretty good boys they were, too, though they 
were sometimes naughty and troublesome. They 
were all pupils of the same academy, and sha 
the same pursuits and amusements. As usual 
with boys similarly situated, they were fond of 
having things just alike ; so, when one boy bought 
a beautiful dove, the others soon procured sim! 
lar ones. The silver-winged birds came down by 
day and played‘on the green, and at night went 
to sleep in the barns and belfrys of the village. 

One morning George came into the school room 
sad and disconsolate, while the other boys were 
in high glee over some fun or mischief, I could 
not guess which. 

‘‘What is the matter with George ?” I asked. 

“Ha! ha!” shouted the boys. ‘George has 
hung his own dove. Ha! ha! good enough for 
him.” 

I asked an explanation. The boys readily told 
that George had a misunderstanding with Fred. 








them; indeed, close under their feet. The ex- 
plosion over, she returned to her nest and they to | 
their work. 


Thompson the evening before, and had deter- 
mined to plague him. So between dayMpbt - 


dark he went into Mr. Thompson’s barn, 


Revenge is easy | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











ae by a cord to a beam overhead. In the 
orning he called Fred to go with him to the 


yn, and there they found, not as he expected, 
Fed's, but his own pretty dove stiff and cold, his 


“ver wings hanging down and his bright 


josed. He had taken it by mistake for Fred’s, 


q killed it with his own hands. 


The joke was too good. Fred told the boys; 
xd the boys told everybody else; so George was 


sng after known as the fellow that hung his 
ove. 


Every boy, and girl too, possesses a spirit of 
ace that nestles dove-like over their hearts. I 
Fy all own such a spirit—I should say all might 
It hovers over them, 


wn it if they would. 
sill rest in their bosoms if they wish. 


you will *‘ 


you will find, like poor George, 
our own dove.” 





‘OUR BABY LOVE. 


Two brown eyes of baby wonder, 
Soft and silken lashes under, 

Just the color of the tresses 

That around his forehead press, 

And a mouth whose pleasant smiling 
All our sorrow is beguiling. 


In his little crib-bed lying, 

All our motions closely eyeing, 
Hoping we may come and take him, 
To caress, and kiss, and shake him, 
See his pretty brown eyes glisten, 
To his nameless language listen. 


Still, amid this new, sweet gladness 
Of our hearts, there comes a sadness 
In the thought that many a sorrow 
Dawneth for him with the morrow, 
And we name him in our praying 
Ever now, hereafter, saying, 


Father, to Thy bosom fold him, 

From the wrong and darkness shield him ; 
Through the sinless childhood years 

Keep his dear brown eyes from tears ; 

And when grow the shadows longer, 

And the young will prouder, stronger, 


O, to duty’s deeper lesson 

Tune his spirit ear to listen ; 

Give him earnest, strong endeavor, 

Yielding fo the darkness never ; 

Turn his heart from earth to heaven— 

To Thy name the praise be given. 
ANNIE M. 


AN INCIDENT OF BATTLE. 





A Tribune correspondent, in his account of a 


recent battle, writes : 


Far down the plank road where Hancock 
fought, beyond the thickest rebel dead, lay a boy 
severely wounded, perhaps not less a soldier that 
He had fallen the day before 
when we were farthest advanced, and had re- 


he was but a boy. 


mained unmolested within the rebel lines. 


had not removed him, and he was alone with the 
dead, when we rode up. The poor fellow was 
: Faint with the 
loss of blood, he could not resist the tempting 
lowers, and had already made a beautiful bouquet. 
Having caused a stretcher to be sent for, I saw 
lim taken up tenderly and borne away, wearing a 


crawling about gathering violets. 


brave, sweet, touching smile. 


—_—___+o+ 


“TIME IS MONEY.” 


If you visit the mint of the United States, in 


Philadelphia, you will find that in the gold 


there is a rack covering the floor, for you to walk 
upon; and if you inquire the reason for it, you 
will be told that it is to prevent you from carry- 
ing off upon your feet the minute particles of gold 
As it is, 
the precious dust sifts through the openings of the 
rick to the floor beneath, and in such quantities 
that thousands of dollars are annually thus saved. 
“Time is money ;” and he is the prudent person 
vho prizes and husbands its smallest fragments. 


which would otherwise cleave to them. 


It was by this course that Elihu Burritt, 


learned blacksmith,” made himself master of fifty 


languages. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





TWO WAYS OF BEING GENEROUS. 


“What are you doing for the fair?” That was 
vhat everybody said to everybody, in the town of 
C—. The children heard it, and began to won- 
der if they could not do something. Great fairs 


were being held all over the country, to 


money for the Sanitary Commission, to help our 


brave soldiers. 


e morning, before nine o'clock. while the 
teacher was still at home reading the morning 
per, the children held a meeting in the school- 
use. It was a strange sort of meeting ;—no one 
“took the chair ;” the company were not ‘‘called 
to order,” but stood altogether in the middle of 


room, and everybody spoke at once. 


‘ver, the children thought it was all right, and 


vere talking away, eager to get through 
their business before school time. 


“Well, we can’t do any thing without money, 
that’s certain !” said Henry Ormond, shaking his 
d, wisely, as if he knew the importance of 


“greenbacks,” &c. 


“Suppose we get up a subscription, then, and 
give something,” said Netta Brown; 


faci one 
‘Til head it.” 


“Good ! that’s just the thing; who’s got 
r 


“Here! “Ihave.” Half-a-dozen books were 
— and as many pieces of paper were hand- 
out. 


“Who will write it?” 
‘O, you, Netta, you write the best.” 


ht, as he supposed, Fred’s dove, and hung| 


No one 
n take it away, yet they themselves can drive it 
of by doing wrong. Nothing more effectually 
joes so than indulging revengeful feelings, or per- 
jrming revengeful acts towards others. People 
pay wrong you, and you can still be peaceful and 

py; but whenever you retaliate that wrong, 


BEACH. 


Netta smiled at the compliment, and sat down to | 
write her name at the head of the subscription. 
‘There !” she said, holding up the paper for 
them to see, ‘‘will that do?” 

They crowded around, eager to see how much | 
Netta had put down. 

‘Two dollars! whew!” whistled one of the 
boys; and a great many eyes opened wide with 
astonishment. 

‘‘That’s a splendid beginning, but I don’t be- 
lieve we can any of us do so much as that.” 

Netta looked pleased and proud. 

“You're real generous, Netta,” said a bright- 
faced little girl who stood beside her. 

“Well, I think we ought to do all we can to 
and |help our poor soldiers; and I am willing to do 
|my part. Now who is next?” and Netta began 
‘to write the names of the other scholars. Some 
gave a dollar, quite anumber gave fifty cents, and 
some twenty-five, but no one put down as much 
as Netta had. 

“I thought I could head the list better than any 
of you!” she said, tossing her head; ‘‘come, Ada 
Matthews, how much are you going to give 2” 
‘Fifteen cents,” replied little Ada, modestly ; 
“I wish I could give more, but that is all I have.” 
‘*What an amount !” said Netta, in an undertone, 
smiling as she put down the little donation. Ada 
heard it, and her eyes filled with tears. Her fa- 
ther was not rich, like Netta’s, but she loved our 
brave soldiers just as well; and though she had 
little to give, it was given with a cheerful heart. 
‘‘Never mind, Ada,” whispered one of the girls, 
‘“‘we can’t be as generous as Netta, because she’s 
rich.” 

But the bell rang for nine o’clock, and the 
meeting for that day was over. 

After school, the children walked home togeth- 
er, talking of their plans. As they came to the 
gate of Netta’s handsome house, and she was bid- 
ding them good-bye, she saw a poor, weary-look- 
ing man sitting on the steps. He was a soldier— 
though the gay coat and bright buttons that had 
looked so fine when he marched away, months be- 
fore, were now all faded and worn. His face was 
thin and pale, and a crutch lay by his side, for 
one leg was entirely gone. 

“What are you doing here?” asked Netta, 
stepping daintily up the other end of the stoop. 
‘*‘T was very tired, miss, and sat down to rest. 
I would be glad if I could go in and get some- 
thing to eat.” 

‘*Netta’s lip curled haughtily. ‘“We never take 
stragglers in,” she replied, ‘‘and we don’t like 
them wandering in our grounds, either; there’s a 
hospital at the other end of the town where you 
ean go.” And she passed in, shutting the door— 
this same Netta, who that very morning had said, 
‘‘We ought to do all we can to help the poor sol- 
diers, and I am willing to do my part!” Ah, 
Netta, there are some things which our soldiers 
prize more than money ! 

The man lifted his crutch, and walked feebly 
on. The children had all gone on, except little 
Ada Matthews, who stepped up to him and said, 
kindly, ‘‘If you are able to walk a little further, I 
will take you to my house, where you can rest and 
have something to eat.” 

‘Bless you, my child! I will go with you;” and 
tears stood in his eyes. Those soldier eyes that 
had looked on many a dreadful battle scene, were 
made more tearful by the kind words of a little 
girl, spoken to him when he was weary and sad. 

It was a very different house from Netta’s that 
Ada led him to—very small and plain; but Ada 
knew that a mother’s heart was there to give the 
soldier a welcome. The weary man sat down 
gladly, and told them his story, while Ada’s moth- 
er prepared him something to eat. 

He had had his leg taken off, he said, and left 
the hospital while he was very weak, to travel 
home. He had taken cold, and become sick on 
the way, which detained him several days; and 
now, with what little money he had left, he was 
trying to reach his home, but was faint and weak 
for want of food and refreshment. 

Little Ada listened eagerly, longing to be able 
to do something for one who had suffered so in 
fighting for his country. 

‘*Mother,” she whispered, ‘‘give him that jelly- 
cake that Aunt Mary sent me for my birthday; 
and let him have my bowl of milk; I don’t care 
for it to-night.” So the weary soldier ate, and 
was refreshed and rested for his journey—and, 
more than that, he was made happy by kind words 
and deeds. His pale face was lighted with a 
smile, as he bade Ada good bye and thanked her 
for her kindness, saying he would never forget 
her. And Ada went to bed with a happy heart 
that night. 

The children’s subscription paper, with Netta’s 
name and her two dollars at the head of it, was 
shown all over the town, and some people said, 
“What a generous little girl!” But God, who 
looks into the heart and sees every thing, knew 
that Ada’s was the truest and best generosity. 

Children, will you be generous like her? You 
can all give kind words and loving deeds; they 
cost nothing, and they are what God loves best. 
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room 
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in this great world of otrs; but never forget to 
give to everybody ‘‘little deeds of kindness and 


How- | little words of love.”"—New York Observer. 
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with 
“NOT TIME ENOUGH.” 

So my scholars said after I had given out the 
lessons for the morrow. ‘We y Seah time 
enough to learn them all!” Ireplied: You have 
all the time there is. Twenty-four hours each day 
of your life are given you in which you may study, 
sleep, visit, work and play. 

ow, if you try hard, couldn’t vou take at least 
half an hour every evening or morning, and em- 
ploy it in getting a lesson? I mean, take time 
which you wok be apt to spend in idleness. 
You may think it is but little; but leé us see how 
much it amounts to in one short year. 

It is three hours each week, twelve hours ev 


some 





Give all the money you can to relieve the suffering | 


year, or two whole weeks to study. Just think of 
that, and how much you could learn in that time, 
which you have saved. And in twenty years, you 
will have saved how much? Wuy, Aa WHOLE 
YEAR OF STEADY, HALF-HOUR STUDIES! 

Here is a fact to use for a great benefit to your- | 
selves.—Clark’s School Visitor. 





BRONCHITIS, COUGHS.—“ Brown's Bronchial Troches are a 
simple and elegant form for administering, in combination, sev- 
eral medicinal substances, held in general esteem among phy- 
sicians, in the treatment of Bronchial affections."—Dr. G. F. Big- 
elow, Boston, 22—lw 








TO LEARN PIANO PLAYING EASILY, 


Correctly and theroughly, use “RICHARDSON’S NEW METH- | 
Ob.” Ten thousand copies of this work are sold every year. Its 
easily understood Lessons, its attractive Exercises, and its gen- 
eral plan of leading the pupil gradually from a knowledge of the | 
simplest rudiments to an ability to perform difficult music, have | 


made it a universal favorite with teachers and scholars in every 
place where it has been introduced. Price $5,50. | 
OLIVER DITSON & CU., Publishers, 
22—lw 277 Washington Street. 





WAR ITEMS. 

We have encouraging reports from the army of the Pain Killer. | 
One writes :— 

“*My little bottle of Pain Killer was worth more to me than its 
weight in gold. The fatigue of our first week's march and expo- | 
sure, Which put so many of our noble fellows on the sick list, | 
thanks to that little bottle, only left me stronger and hardier than | 
when [left home. It cured a comrade of the camp diarrhea in 
a few hours’ 

Price 35c, 75¢c and $1,50 per bottle. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 


Sewing Machines. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. 
Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 


This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me- 
chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
tobe SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED, 

The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 








Machines. 
1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.— vility to get out of order, 
3.—Expense, trouble and I of time in repairing. 


4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material, 
5.—Disagreeable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS, 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will NEITHER RIP nor RAVEL, 
and is alike on both sides; performs perfect sewing on every de- 
scription of material, trom Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest 
number. Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any 
other Machine in market. <A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and itis GUAK- 
ANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction, 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superior article, to call and examine this UNRI- 
VALLED MACHINE, 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT and BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESS MAKEKS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


Price of Machines Complete. 





No.1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, Feller, Guage, Braider 
and Corder, Completé.......ccccccccccccccccece ere 
No. 2, Small Manutacturing, with Extension Table. eee 6D 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table............ 75 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, tor Leather, with Rolling Foot 
ODE OM Cup..cccccccccccccccccccescccccsccccesccocce coccce 8S 


Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the New England 
States where Agents are not already established, to whom a lib- 
eral discount will be given. 

Terms, invariably cash on delivery. 


GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 


2 WHO IS MRS. WINSLOW? .- As this question is fre- 
quently asked, we will simply say that she is a lady who, for 
upwards of thirty years, has untiringly devoted her time and 
talents as a Female Physician and nurse, principally among 
children. She has especially studied the constitution and 
wants of this numerous class, and, as a result of this effort, 
and practical knowledge, obtained in a lifetime spent as nurse 
and physician, she has compounded a Sapthing Syrup, for 
children teething. Its operates like magic—giving rest and 
health, and is, moreover, sure to regulate the bowels. In con- 
sequence of this article, Mrs. Winslow is beeoming world-re- 
nowned as a benefactor of her race; children certainly do 
RISE UP and bless her; especially is this the case in this city. 
Vast quantities of the Soothing Syrup are DAILY sold and used 
here. We think Mrs. Winslow has immortalized her name by 
this invaluable article, and we sincerely believe thousands of 
children have been saVed from an early grave by its timely 
use, and that millions yet unborn will share its benefits, and 
unite in calling her blessed. No motner has discharged her 
duty to her suffering little one, in our opinion, until she has 
given it the benefit of Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Try 
it, mothers—rry IT NoW.—Ladies’ Visitor, New York city. 

Sohi by all Druggists. 25 cents a bottle. 12—Im 


HOME PRINTING OFFICHS. 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BUYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

at for a Circular to the 

3—ly 








LOWE PRESS CO., 
23 Water Street, Boston. 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON 





tar We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scals 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

a Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 32—ly 





HARD TIMES COFFEE, 
THE VERY BEST 
SUBSTITUTE FOR PURE COFFEE, 
And not distinguished from Pure Java by people generally. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


H. B. NEWHALL, 


No. 36 South Market Street Boston. 





DR. HAYES’ CERTIFICATE, 

“HarD Times COFFEE.—This substitute for the more expensive 
kinds of Coffee has been analyzed chemically and microscopical- 
ly, and found to be free trom auy deleterious substance. It also 
corresponds in composition with the manufacturer's statement. 

Respectfully, . A. HAYES, M. bD., State Assaver. 
16 Boylston Street, Boston, 25th Feb., 1862." l6—Ateow 





WISTAR’S BALSAM 
+ OF— 
WILD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT REMEDY For 
COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 





Manager of N. E. Branch Office, 
SALESROOM, 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
10—imis 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Docror Krennepy, oF Roxpury, Mass., 


Has discovered .in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottlcs are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach, 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach, 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By tollowing the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured, Manu- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 

For sale by all Drugzgists. 14—lyis 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lururiance and color through life. 

One application.swill keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
= cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 

i 

i 


ly permanent dark glossy appearance. 
¢ will Remove all handrugl keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It cantains oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING inthe World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IF IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
ON oe ‘Agents— WEEKS & PO 





month, er one whole day ; twelve whole days in e 


Cliff Street, New York. & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 55—lyis 





sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a Jvrore 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 
it everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues. its 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and voiun- 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health, 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rey. FRANCIS LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 


Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 

Messrs. S. W. Fow.e & Co.: 

Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WIsTAR’s BALe 
SAM OF WILD CuErry. I have used it—when I have had occe- 
sion for any remedy for Couglis, Colds or Sore Throat—tor many 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the tollowing 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. lerhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoagseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


¥rom R. Fe.iows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“I have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, I consider would not now be living.” : 


From Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WisTak’s BALSAM OF WILD CueErry for Coughs, Colas 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which 1 am acquainted.” 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
medicines. 6—eowly 
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BOSTON, JUNE 2, 1864. 


- . - —_ 
Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 


When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably | 
be charged. 


THE RIVER NILE. 


All our readers, both young and old, have heard 
of the river Nile, that famous and mighty stream, 
noted in history from the time when the infant 
Moses was found floating on its waters, to the 
dav of Nelson’s great victory, the Battle of the 
Nile. 
tance of more than 1200 miles before it empties 


It is over 1800 miles long, and for a dis- 


into the Mediterranean Sea does not receive the 
For 2000 
years inen have tried in vain to discover the great 
‘springs which supply this avalanche of water. It 
has always been thought that it came from vast 


tribute of a single smaller stream. 


reservoirs or lakes, somewhere in the interior of 
Africa, and that these being swollen by the heavy 
rains of the overflowed their 
banks and discharged their contents into the Nile. 





summer season, 
In consequence of this great addition to its ordi- 
nary size, the river has thus for thousands of 
years, or centuries, perhaps, annually risen, and, 
by covering the country with its fertilizing waters, 
has supplied an abundance of food for the people 
of Egypt. ° 

In ancient times the Nile was worshipped as a 
god; and Homer describes it as a stream descend- 
ing from heaven, This was exactly what the na- 
Alex- 
ander the Great and Ptolemy made the most 
strenuous efforts to discover its fountain-head, and 
sent costly expeditions and men famous for their 


tions of Hindostan thought of the Ganges. 


learning, with this object in view. But it was 
all in vain; and at length no farther attempts 
were made, In those pagan days men said it was | 
the will of the gods that the birth-place of the 
Nile should forever remain concealed from the 
world. We of modern times are hot so super- 
stitious as they were, and consequently we have 





_ made a number of trials to solve this great myste- | 

ry. From England, France and Prussia bold | 
pioneers have gone forth determined, if they | 
could not succeed, to perish in the effort. Though| 
none of these have done all that they desired, yet | 
they have shown themselves intrepid and perse-| 
vering. They have greatly increased our knowl-| 
edge of the people and countries through which 
they passed; and we should honor them for it. 
Such men as Dr. Livingstone, and Dr. Kane, and 
Mungo Park, and Bruce have made themselves | 
forever glorious for their courage and endurance, 
whether among the frozen regions of the North | 


Pole ov the parched and burning wastes of Africa. | 
A new explorer has just returned from the | 
head-waters of the Nile, who has been more sue- | 
This is Capt. Speke, of | 


ee ee oe | 
Queen Vietoria’s Indian Army. He has traversed | 


the country from Zanzibar to a gigantic lake, | 
called the Victoria Nyanza. 


cessful than any other, 


From this great in-| 
| 


land sea he found that the Nile flowed forth in a| 
mavnificent stream, and it would appear that this | 


is really the principal source from whence this 
river derives its supply. Our young readers can 
hardly appreciate the difliculties which Capt. 
Speke met’ with on his route. His servants were 
obstinate and thievish. There were no roads, nor 
houses, nor money except shells and strips of 
cloth. 


gage by the chiefs through whose territories he 


He was plundered of his goods and bag- 





passed, amd underwent every peril of his life from | 
But still he 
pressed on, and at length was rewarded for his 


venomous reptiles and wild beasts. 


sufferings by the sight of the great sea he had so| 
longed to find, 

Nothing could be more curious than the natives 
living on its shores. Most of them had never 
seen a white face before, and as for any of our 
manners and customs, they were as ignorant as a 
Ilottentot. One of the most powerful potentates 
was the King of Karague. He was sitting cross- 
legged on the ground, dressed in a pair of stock- 
ings adorned with bright beads and some neatly 
worked wristlets of copper. Behind him stood his 
tailor, who seemed to have very little to do. ‘In 
their rear, squatting quiet as mice, were all the king’s 
sons, some six or seven lads, clad in dream-charms 
tied under their chins.” They all greeted the ex- 
plover with kindness and curiosity. This latter 
reached its climax when Capt. Speke, after re- 
tiring to his tent, sat down on an iron chair which 
formed a part of his baggage. This luxury con- 
vinced them all that he must be a mighty man, 
and they said that no one but a king of great dig- 
nity could indulge in such state. If any of our 
young friends happen to meet with the very in- 
teresting account of his adventures which Capt. 


|] 


| in single file, discharged, with great rapidity, each 


}and soon returned with the materials of another 


| his hand. 
| have saused it to heal in a day or two. 
| neglected. 





| Speke has just published, we advise them to read 
it, for they will certainly find it entertaining. 
ae 

ra We commend to the notice of our readers 
a new book just published by Walker, Wise & Co., 
| —‘*A Youth’s History of the Rebellion,” which con- 
| tains in a very attractive and readable form, a full 
| and reliable account of the rise and progress of 
the Rebellion; the narratives of personal adven- 
‘ture which are freely scattered through its pages 
serving to keep up an unabated interest to its 
close. 





VARIETY. 





THE FOOLISH CHICKEN. 


There was a round pond, and a pretty pond, too; 
About it white daisies and buttercups grew, 

And dark weeping willows, that stooped to the ground, 
Dipped in their long branches, and shaded it round. 


A party of ducks to this pond would repair, 

And feast on the green water-weeds that grew there; 
Indeed, the assembly would frequently meet 

To talk over affairs in this pleasant retreat. 


One day a young chicken, who lived thereabout, 
Stood watching to see the ducks pass in and out; 
Now standing tall upward, now diving below, 

She thought of all things she should like to do so, 


So this foolish chicken began to declare, 
“I’ve really a great mind to venture in there; 
My mother’s oft told me I must not go nigh, 
But really, for my part, [ cannot tell why. 


“Ducks have feathers and wings, and so have I, too, 
And my feet—what's the reason that they will not do? 
Though my beak is pointed, and their beaks are round, 
Is that any reason that I should be drowned? 


“So why should not I swim as well as a duck? 

Suppose that I venture, and e’en try my luck; 

For,” said she, spite all that her mother had taught her, 
“I'm really remarkably fond of the water.” 


So in this poor ignorant animal flew, : 

And found that her dear mother’s cautions were true; 

She splashed, and she dashed, and she turned herself round, 
And heartily wished herself safe on the ground. 


But now ‘twas too late to begin to repent,— 
The harder she struggled, the deeper she went; 
And when every effort she vainly had tried, 
She slowly sank down to the bottom and died. 


The ducks, I perceived, began loudly to quack, 

When they saw the poor fowl floating dead on her back; 
And by their grave looks it was very apparent, 

They discoursed og the sin of not minding a parent. 





a 
CUVIER’S SWALLOWS. 


Cuvier relates a swallow story that shows as 
much of the faculty of reason as any incident that 
I have ever seen on record. He tells us that a 
pair of swallows built their nest within sight of 
his window, and he was in the habit of observing 
their movements with great attention. When 
they had completed it they retired to the woods 
for a few days, to allow it to dry thoroughly before 
they entered upon ‘its occupancy. A couple of 
sparrows had watched them while building; as 
soon as the nest was completed, and the swallows 
had retired, the sparrows took possession. After 
a few days the swallows returned, and on at- 
tempting to enter the door of their nesis, (a hole 
eft just large enough to admit the bird,) the 
sparrows fought them off, and with the advantage 
of possession, compelled them to retire with bare 
necks and bloody heads. 

They were gone but a few hours, and returned 


Sew. 





with an army of at least two hundred, who met 
for consultation on an adjacent roof. After as| 
much chirping and chattering as if they were a 
miniature Congress, they agreed upon a system of 
tactics that was soon revealed with terrible effect. 
The army flew off in a body, and soon returning 


of them a bill full of mud at the hole in the nest, 
and by the time the last one had delivered its fire, 
the nest was hermetically sealed, and the two 
sparrows imprisoned in a living grave. Nor did 
the vengeance of the swallows cease with the exe- 
cution of the sparrows. Away they flew again, 


nest, which was instantly reared on the top of the 
first. Two hundred helpers made-the work of 
building short and easy, and the two swallows 
took possession without delay. And there, over 
the dying and dead, they laid their eggs, and 
hatched their young, and sung songs of victory 
over their enemies. 

Was this instinct? Or was it something more, 
and something that looks amazingly like reason ? 
—_——————_+9>——_——— 

A NEGLECTED SCRATCH. 
A clergyman lately told a story about a man 
with whom he boarded when a college boy. The 


man was at his work one frosty morning, and | 


happened to get a slight scratch on the back of 
A single minute’s attention to it would 
It was 
A slight inflammation appeared, which 
|a single poultice would have reduced, but it was 
| neglected. The whole hand became inflamed, 
and should have had the best medical attention, 
| but it was neglected. The arm, and shoulder, and 
back were seized with pain, and now all was 
}alarm and confusion, Twelve physicians were 
| soon in attendance to consult upon the ease. The 
| question was, whether the cutting off the limb 
| would save the man’s life, and it was decided to 


be too late! The disease had gained a mortal | 


A vi- 
|cious habit, an indulged little sin, a neglected 
| duty, how easily are they taken care of if we are 
| in season with them, but how stubborn and ruin- 

ous they become if they are let alone! 


hold, and no human skill could arrest it. 


—— 
ABOUT SHOES. 


| It appears from history, that the Jews, long be- 
| fore the Christian era, wore shoes made of leather 
; and wood; those of their soldiers were sometimes 

formed out of brass or iron, The Egyptians wore 
| akind of shoe made of the papyrus. The Indians, 
| the Chinese, and other nations, wore shoes made 
| of silk, rushes, linen, wood, or the bark of trees, 
, iron, brass, or of gold and silver; and luxury has 





|sometimes covered them with precious stones. 


The Greeks and Romans wore shoes of leather; | 
Grecian shoes generally reached to the middle of | 
the leg; the Romans used different kinds of} 
shoes,—the calceus, which covered the whole foot, | 
something in the shape of our shoes, and the soles, | 
or slipper, which covered only the sole of the foot, 
and was fastened with leather thongs. The calce- | 
us was worn with the toga, when a person went | 
abroad, and slippers were put on during a jour- 
ney, and at feasts. Black shoes were worn by | 
persons of ordinary rank, and white ones by | 
women. Red shoes were put on by the chief’ 
magistrates of Rome on days of ceremony. 


A GALLANT BIRD. 


Among the ‘‘pets” connected with the 156th 
Regiment is an American Eagle. He is said to 
be a rare specimen of his kind, and is, very nat- 
urally, a general favorite with the boys of the 
regiment. The soldiers mount him on a board, 
tie him fast, and take him into battle with them. 
His bravery could be profitably imitated by many 
a ‘blue coat.” He never flinches, but stands up | 
to the rack like a true ‘thero.” The roar of the | 
musketry and artillery is the signal for him to com- | 
mence a loud ‘‘yelling,” which he keeps till the 
strife ceases. The ‘‘rebs” have made him the 
mark for their rifles on more than one occasion, 
but, like the nation they have so traitorously as- 
sailed, he still lives, the proud emblem of our 
country—Rondout Freeman. 





————- +e» —-——_ 
CONUNDRUMS. 


What fishes have their eyes nearest together? 
smallest. 


What must you keep after giving it to another? 
Your word. 


What is the best acid? Assiduity. 


Why is an old man’s house more easily entered than 
ayoung man’s? His gaitis broken, and his locks are 


The 


Why are stars the best astronomers? Because they 
have studded the heavens from the beginning. 


Which is the most celestial part of the British em- 
pire? The Isle of Skye. 
A duel was fought between Mr. Shott and Mr. Knott. 


Mr. Knott was shot and Mr. Shott was not. Under 
those circumstances we had rather be Shott than Knott. 


When is aman notaman? When he’s a shaving. 


When is a lady nota lady? When she’s a little pale. 


“Twice ten are six of us, 
Six are but three, 

Nine are but four of us; 
What can we be? 

Would you know more of us, 
I will tell you more— 

Seven are but five of us, 
Five are but four.” 

The number of letters in each numeral. 
—_2—_+@.—_—__—__- 


HOW SAM. WAS CAUGHT. 


An old lady who was making some jam was 
called upon by a neighbor. 

“Sam., you rascal, you'll be eating my jam 
when I’m away.” 

Sam. protested he’d die first, but the whites of 
his eyes rolled hungrily towards the bubbling 
crimson. 

‘See here, Sam.,” said the old lady, taking up 
a piece of chalk, ‘I'll chalk your lips, and then on 
my return I'll know if you have eaten any.” 

So saying, she passed her forefinger over the 
thick lip of the darkey, holding the chalk on the 

alm of her hand, and not letting it touch him. 
Vhen she came back she had no need to ask any 
questions, for Sam.’s lips were chalked a quarter 
of an inch thick. 
—_——_+@>———————. 


**COZ HE COULD TRUST HIM.” 


A teacher was once telling the scholars in a 
mission school about Cornelius (see Acts 10) 
sending a devout soldier with a message to Peter. 
She asked them: 

‘*What is a devout man?” 

«One who has family prayers,” was the not en- | 
tirely inappropriate answer. 

‘*Why did Cornelius send a devout soldier ?” in- 
quired the teacher. 

***Coz he could trust him, teacher,” replied the 
pupils, with great emphasis. 

That was well said. Pious men and pious chil- | 
dren can be trusted.—Sunday School Advocate. 





A GENTLEMAN one day conversing witha watch- | 
maker upon the dishonest practices of persons in | 
his way of business, was thus addressed by him: 

“Sir, I served my apprenticeship with a man 
who did not fear God, and who, consequently, 
was not very scrupulous in the charges which he 
made to his customers. He used frequently to 
call me a fool, and tell me I should die in a work- | 
house, when, in his absence, I used to make such | 
charges as appeared fair and honest. In the | 
course of time I set up in business for myself, and | 





have been so successful as never to have wanted a | 


dollar, while my master, who used to reproach me | 
for my honesty, became so reduced in circumstan- | 
ces as to apply to me for ten dollars, 
length himself die in a work-house.” 


Tue head of a turtle, for several days after its 
separation from the body, retains and exhibits an- 
imal life and sensation. An Irishman had decap- 
itated one, and some days afterwards was amus- 
ing himself by putting sticks in its mouth, which it 
bit with violence. A lady who saw the proceed- 
ing, exclaimed : : 

‘“‘Why, Patrick, I thought the turtle was dead.” 

**So he is, ma’am; but the crather’s not sensible 


of it.” 


A queer old gentleman being asked what he | 


wished for dinner, replied: 
‘‘A keen appetite, good company, something to 
eat and a napkin.” 


A LITTLE 
exclaimed : 
‘‘Why, ma, there is a goose got corsets on.” 


girl observing a goose with a yoke on, 


i | 
and did at | pPENSANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the la 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few yeu 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots | 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Live 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair , 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beanty 
glossy appearance. It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTI¥IEg 


MRS. S.A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, QR ZYLOBALSAMDY, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing a) 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity and 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposi 
it to remain in any desired position. . 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, Nolady 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance im 
is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all da 
and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It will prevent » 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and Valuab| 
Hair Dressing known. Millionsof bottles sold every year, 
MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZY LOBALSAMU™M.,. 
Bold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YorxE 
5l—lyp ’ 

























ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIEs, 
HUNNEWELL'S TOLU ANODYNE, 

This justly celebrated preparation, which has so truly eameg 
the name and tame of a 7rue Anodyne by results which had bat 
fled every other attempt at cure or relief in Neuralgia, Rheum. 
tism, Gout, Nervous Headache, Tooth aud Earache, Cholera Mor. 
bus, Pains in the Stomach or Bowels, Hysteria, Distress afi 
Eating, Loss of Sleep, General Nervous Debility, Paroxysms jg 
Asthma and Whooping Cough, now declared to be largely nervous, 
and for the pains in Monthly Menstruation, also declared to be oye 
of the most important points in medicine, A lady writes from New 
York, ‘were it ten dollars a drop, 1 would not be without it in by 
family, and no one should be without it.” 

{2 For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass, 
50—dec, mch, june. 
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YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 
OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 


Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. 4 has stood the best of all 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly sory 
years. itis recommended by our best physicians, our wos! eu- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, im tact by all who know it 
For certiticates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; the 
large bottle, much the cheapest. Le careful to get the genuin, 
which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & C0., 

3—im Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 





PARTICOLAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contea- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea 
first call. 1 keep, in addition to my own issues, the books o) al 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discount 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to in 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privileged 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbel 
school friends, and | am constantly supplying libraries on thi 
principle in all parts of New England. 

36— 


HENRY HOYT. 9 Cornu. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMIL! 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar) 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Adam. 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development & 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. 12m, 
cloth, 85 cents. , 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Futur 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 812 pp 
Cloth, $3.00. % 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Ms 
com, D. D. 1lémo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns.) 
bD. 16mo, cloth, 74 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By * 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EAKNEST. By Rev.John A. James, léme 
cloth, 40 cents. J 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,3 
cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary ® 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. K. Williams. 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths h 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP 10 THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Hom’ 

and the Market-place. By W.K. '‘Iweedie D.D. 16mo, clot. 

63 cents. . 
SEEU-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap We! 

A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louis! 

Payson Hopkins. 1l6mo, cloth, 50 cents 

Book of Homt 


Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. Witt 
numerous Lilustrations. l6mo,cloth,75 cents. " 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pa 
Peace . 


. By Rev Harvey Newcomo. s6mo. cioth. 42 cents. 
| AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By M* 
| Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
} a! 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPEBRE:; 
DEVOTED 10 


Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectart 
anism, No Controversy: 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 

PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 





| $1,25 will invariably be charged if paymentis not made wit? 


one menth of the commencement of the subscription year. 
Bourn Vo.tumes, Price $1,25. 
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